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Before we can come to any fair esti- 
mate of the use which we may make of 
the Bible as a spiritual resource in our 
modern world, we must canvass briefly 
the nature and function of the Book 
itself. We must acknowledge that the 
religious service which the Bible renders 
is in part independent of any such sur- 
vey. In the humblest home where the 
Bible is used one can find evidence of 
the service which the Book has rendered 
— here are pages thumbed, underscored, 
torn, perhaps even tear-stained ; and one 
comes into the presence of such a use 
of the Book with naught but reverence. 
Even so, the whole Bible can never have 
its real significance apart from some 
general understanding of its nature and 
function. 

We discover, once we enter upon such 
a study, that the Book, while a unity 
in the sense of being the product or 
literary deposit of the continuous 
Hebrew-Christian religious development, 
is a unity in diversity. Each of its two 
main divisions is, in fact, a literature, 
every separate pamphlet or book having 
arisen out of a definite situation or for 
the meeting of a specific need. It 
would be quite out of place in this brief 
discussion to attempt to indicate, even 
in the most cursory fashion, what situa- 
tion or practical aim is indicated or 
implied in each book. One may turn to 
the preface of the Gospel of Luke, for 
example, for an instance of a definitely 
declared purpose in writing; or one may 



take up the Corinthian correspondence of 
Paul, and he will at once find evidence 
that Paul is writing to meet certain very 
definite needs in the Corinthian church. 
In some such way every book of the 
Bible is more or less particular and con- 
crete. 

We may say in general, that the Bible 
is a transcript of the life of a religious 
people in quest of, and ultimately in com- 
munion with, the living God. Viewing 
the Bible in that sense, one is free to 
understand each portion of this growing 
Hebrew-Christian literature in the light 
of its individual qualities. He will not 
attempt to make it all of the same value 
for immediate spiritual use. He will 
never, for example, undertake to equate 
the spiritual values of the Psalms with 
the bare narratives of Chronicles. And, 
to take another example, he will be free 
to understand the Song of Solomon as the 
celebration of pure love in an age when a 
pure love was rare — -love with the sanction 
of religion running through it, instead 
of interpreting the book as a highly 
colored allegory of Christ and the church. 
To cite but one other instance, he will be 
free to understand and value the Book of 
Revelation as a Christian apocalypse, 
written for a group of people who did 
their thinking in the language of apoca- 
lyptic, and thus as rather a book of com- 
fort than a program of the ages for the 
Christian of any age or race. 

This is equivalent to saying that such 
a view will save the modern Christian 
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from regarding the Bible as a religious 
code which his own and every other age 
must reproduce. This idea that every 
age must do again the various things that 
the biblical age did has caused much 
unfortunate strife between evangelical 
denominations and has given rise to 
numberless little sects, each laying legal- 
istic emphasis upon some detail of 
biblical practice. Notable among such 
legalistic emphases have been those 
upon feet-washing, the seventh day, the 
second advent, and speaking with 
tongues, while another type of emphasis 
has insisted upon episcopacy, the elder- 
ship, the local church, apostolic suc- 
cession, and baptismal regeneration. 
Now, if one can share the view of the 
Bible which holds it to be a transcript of 
a developing life with God, he can easily 
appreciate that at any stage of the 
process such a vital movement may dis- 
close various currents of thought and 
interpretation; and, so far from trying 
to make every verse and every chapter 
directly significant for his own life and 
time, he will realize that there are eddies 
and shifts in the main movement, and 
that only the culminations — where a rich 
and inspiring consciousness of God is 
attained — are of primary significance for 
his own life. So far from regarding the 
Bible as a timeless insert into history, he 
will come to understand it in the light of 
history, and thereby it will take its 
rightful place as an aid to the life with 
God which every man must seek for him- 
self, but not an end in itself. The reli- 
gious consciousness of the evangelical 
community has long given evidence of 
its supreme evaluation of these culmi- 
nating portions of the Bible as over 
against any understanding of it as all on 



a dead level. Anyone who has a Bible 
which he has used for years may have 
direct evidence of this if he will turn the 
volume upside down and note what parts 
of the book show most frequent use. 
Where is the margin thumbed and soiled ? 
By those portions of the Bible your own 
spirit has been chiefly nourished. 

In order to show more specifically 
what religious values such a use of the 
Bible may be expected to discover, let 
us turn to the New Testament for a 
somewhat closer view. It would be 
worth our while, if we could, to picture 
the first-century Christians, who had no 
New Testament, a body of Christians, 
however, whose first generation had 
"seen and handled" the Word of Life, 
and whose second generation included 
apostolic figures. It was a sharp transi- 
tion to the third generation, which had 
neither, but must be content with tra- 
dition. This third generation did its 
best to supply the lack, and out of this 
effort there gradually came together 
the nucleus of our New Testament — a 
collection of books portraying the needs 
and reporting the words of our Lord, a 
narrative tracing the doings of apostolic 
men, a collection of the writings of 
apostolic men. We cannot at all under- 
take to trace that process, which ex- 
tended across more than a hundred 
years. It led, at length, to the forma- 
tion of a volume esteemed of equal 
authority and from the same source as 
the Hebrew Scriptures. When we turn 
its pages we find that its twenty-seven 
treatises range in composition over a 
period of from thirty to fifty years, and 
that, while some of them come from the 
hands of men who knew Jesus inti- 
mately, most of them are from authors 
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who knew Jesus only through hearsay 
or tradition — -more than from any other 
being from Paul. We find, too, that 
those which are included here are a selec- 
tion from a considerably larger number, 
since there were other gospels, other 
epistles, other apocalypses. 

We find that the New Testament is 
anything but a theological textbook. 
In the first place, with the exception of 
the gospels — if, indeed, these form an 
exception — -the treatises composing the 
New Testament were written for specific 
purposes. Their authors probably in no 
case contemplated their circulation be- 
yond a limited circle; certainly they did 
not anticipate their collection into a 
volume to be entitled the New Testa- 
ment. Their treatment of matters per- 
taining to religion is always limited by 
the particular purpose they had in view 
in writing definite treatises. Even the 
Epistle to the Romans does not exhaust 
the theology of Paul; if he had set out to 
write a theology of the Christian faith, 
it would have been a far more systematic 
and elaborate manual than the Epistle to 
the Romans. This being the nature of 
the New Testament writings, that 
method which takes a verse here and a 
verse there and equates them because 
they chance to contain the same English 
word — the so-called "proof -text method" 
— often does violence to the true meaning 
which the context indicates, and is there- 
fore an impossible one in New Testament 
study for him who wishes to know what 
Jesus and the group closest to him be- 
lieved and taught. 

In fact, what we find in the New 
Testament is not so much theology as life 
in terms of religion. Although there is 
diversity in the theology of the New 



Testament, there is an essential unity 
in its religion — and this unity focalizes 
in two facts: the fact of Jesus — it all 
refers to him; and the fact of the Chris- 
tian community — for the community 
produced it all. The religious values of 
the New Testament, with no attempt 
at exhaustive statement, may be indi- 
cated in four main groups: (i) the new 
religious community life, of which it is 
the expression; (2) the body of religious 
precept and practice which it preserves; 
(3) the spirit of purity, love, and service 
which breathes through it; and (4) the 
religious personages with whom it ac- 
quaints us — pre-eminently Jesus. 

To speak of the first of these, the new 
community life, we may say that the 
New Testament is, in this respect, not 
a copy-book but an illustration. What 
it shows is the new life of the spirit at 
work in organic and institutional fashion. 
It found its embodiment in a new 
community — the Christian church — and 
there is nothing more sacred or beautiful 
coming to us in the wake of Jesus than 
this organic and unifying life of the spirit 
embodied in the Christian church of the 
first century. This institution became 
a refuge of the oppressed, the unprivi- 
leged, and the slave; it became a school 
of morality and religion to the whole 
community. Whether worshiping in the 
porch of the Temple, in Peter's house, 
in the house of Lydia or Philemon, it 
made real and organic in a social insti- 
tution those principles upon which every 
enduring society must rest — -the prin- 
ciples of purity, mutuality, order, and 
religious faith. Though there were 
temporary elements, as in the partial 
communism of the church at Jerusalem, 
we recognize as paramount those great 
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fundamental principles which pertain 
evermore to the Kingdom of God. 

When we turn to the body of religious 
precept and practice which the New 
Testament preserves for us, what we find 
is in striking contrast to the atomistic 
religiosity of the scribes and Pharisees. 
Jesus refuses to reduce life to a code, and 
what he gives us is rather a series of 
illustrations and interpretations of a 
few great religious principles. Jesus 
fought that atomistic legalism which was 
the foundation of Judaism, and Paul 
fought it. It can never be laid as a 
burden upon the shoulders of the Chris- 
tian community, since Paul fought and 
won his battle for the freedom of a 
Christian man. One approach to the 
content of Christianity is through the 
great words of Jesus and the great 
words of Paul. I follow no prescribed 
order, but again and again do we find 
these words recurring: righteousness, 
mercy, love, joy, faith, hope, purity, 
forgiveness, humility, service. Where 
else in all literature, in equal compass, 
will one find a more luminous ideal of 
character than in the words of Paul 
(Phil. 4:8)— "Finally brethren, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honorable, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue and if there be any praise, 
think on these things"? Let one take 
the teachings of Jesus about prayer, 
about service, about the Kingdom of 
Heaven; let him hear his interpretation 
of the divine fatherhood, the divine 
forgiveness, the divine purity; let one 
turn to the great ritual sections of the 
New Testament (as I may be permitted 
to term the passages which I indicate) — 



such sections as Matt., chaps. 5-8; 
Luke, chap. 15; John, chaps. 14 and 17; 
Rom., chaps. 8 and 12; I Cor., chap. 13; 
Heb., chap. 11; I John, and Rev., chap. 
21 — and he cannot fail to feel the marvel- 
ous religious exaltation of the Christian 
faith. 

We pass to single out three elements 
involved in both the community life and 
the teaching, but also — because of their 
contrast with dominant ideals — empha- 
sizing most remarkably the spiritual 
intent of the Christian religion. This 
I have designated as the spirit of purity, 
love, and service. Over against the 
background of Jewish legalism and pagan 
license this spirit works out in the little 
community something which is new and 
wondrously attractive. Let one dwell 
upon the thought of purity, purity in the 
personal life, in the family life, in the 
practices of religion; let him feel the pull 
of this as it becomes incarnate in the 
Lord Jesus, and he will know that here 
is permanent gain. Life will be holier 
now, since the Christian church has 
set itself, following its Lord, to estab- 
lish purity in human hearts and relation- 
ships. But purity is never a lonely 
virtue; it practices Christian love. Such 
a life as Paul's shows what Christian 
love will do. In thirty years of service 
he trod the highways of the Roman 
Empire from east to west, undergoing 
almost incredible hardship, and why? 
Because, for Jesus' sake, he loved the 
souls of men. In the New Testament 
community, too, love wrought mightily, 
making a place for the slave, for the 
great sinner, for the little child; it 
purified domestic relationships, provided 
the elements of a sane community life, 
and gave a powerful impulse to the 
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propagation of the gospel. But Chris- 
tian love embodies itself in Christian 
service — dons work-clothes and stands 
beneath life's burdens. It was not by 
accident that Jesus made service the 
paramount prerequisite to discipleship: 
"If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments." " He that would be the greatest 
among you, let him become the servant 
of all." In such a world as this there 
is no other place for the strong. 

Perhaps we are more impressed by 
the religious personages of the New 
Testament than by aught else it con- 
tains — -wayward and yet steadfast Peter; 
mystical, faithful, loving John; patient, 
comprehending, heroic Paul. A word 
about this last. To see his faith at work, 
to hear him pray, to follow his weary 
steps across a continent, to listen to his 
illuminating exhortations — what a privi- 
lege! Though we cannot repeat his 
experience of legal emancipation, since 
we were not born Jews, yet that same 
principle has wrought our religious 
emancipation in other respects, so that 
it is very precious to us. 

However, it is Jesus who is the su- 
preme disclosure of the New Testament. 
One feels that it all exists because of him 
and for him. The Gospels afford us 
some glimpses into the religious processes 
of Jesus, and we are enabled the better 
to see how close he comes to us. He 
passed through the growth of childhood 
and the crises of youth and manhood; he 
really knew what temptation is; he felt 
the call of duty very early and in re- 
sponse took up a vocation which was in 
the end to break his heart. We are 
permitted to see in him the reality of 
that communion with his Father and 
ours which we all must seek; we rejoice 



to find in his prayer life the element of 
struggle as well as that of victory — it 
somehow comforts us to find that he, 
too, knew what it is to struggle and 
agonize for victory. In all these respects 
his experience is luminous for us; it 
means much to have brought home 
to us as they are in him the immediacy 
of sonship, the reality of trust, the beati- 
tude of faith. 

But it means more for many of us, 
perhaps, to find in Jesus elements of the 
unattained and apparently unattainable, 
to discover in him a mastery of men 
and events which none of us has, to find 
in him that ideal state of perfect moral 
unity — no schism between conscience 
and consciousness — to see in him that 
realized union with God which is at once 
the goal of our hope and the despair of 
our attainment. Whether one say or 
not that in these matters Jesus is strictly 
inimitable, he is ever on before us — a 
great, luminous, living exemplar of 
religion, of the life hid with God. 

Even though it were possible to have a 
Bible without Jesus, and in a sense 
worth while, it could not quite be under- 
stood without him. It is Jesus in the 
midst of life, Jesus as the quickener of a 
new individual and community life, 
Jesus as the exponent and exemplar of 
the life of God in the life of man, the 
incarnation of that redeeming grace 
which ever worketh to make real the 
kingdom of righteousness and love — 
it is Jesus alone who fully accounts for 
the fact of the New Testament. And 
his expositions of the everlasting father- 
hood of God, the fundamental brother- 
hood of man, and the universal Kingdom 
of Heaven are the essential doctrine and 
faith of the Christian church today. 
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The New Testament brings us to the 
feet of Jesus, and we cry out, "0 Son of 
Man, teach! Thou art the incompa- 
rable Master of religion, and we are 
hungry for the knowledge and experience 
of God. In thy light shall we see light. 
In thee shall we have our God brought 
once more into the midst of human 
experience and need!" 

The question is, then, how to take this 
Book and so interpret and utilize it that 
all the higher spiritual interests of the 
race shall be served — in other words, how 
to make the Bible to the largest degree 
a spiritual resource, so that when the 
challenge of responsibility comes upon us 
we shall be able to meet it. It may be 
well to consider this in five main aspects: 
the use of the Bible in the personal 
religious life, in the home, in our scheme 
of religious education, in public worship 
and the pulpit ministry, and in the 
moral integration of life — particularly 
in the fields of social service and citizen- 
ship. 

In speaking of the individual's use of 
the Bible, we are here thinking of the 
mature individual, as contrasted with the 
child. While he will naturally approach 
the Book with certain prepossessions 
common to his group of believers, his 
conscious aim will be rather that of 
rendering more adequate his own reli- 
gious experience and making his life 
more truly and amply Christian than 
that of emphasizing any decisive prin- 
ciple. Since he professes loyalty to 
Jesus, it will be his duty to discover that 
for which Jesus stands and to take an 
attitude toward life which shall rest 
upon the same principles. His very 
profession of loyalty should lead him to 
understand the Bible vitally rather 



than dogmatically. He will feel that 
the Protestant principle of individual 
religious competency lays a very heavy 
burden of responsibility for the total 
outcome upon the individual; he will 
therefore the more earnestly endeavor 
to make himself an effective Christian, 
understanding that the Kingdom of God 
can come upon earth only as every man 
keeps his own altar-fires burning, keeps 
his own life pure and the principle of 
sacrificial service dominant within it, 
for himself loves God and his brother 
supremely. In the Bible he will find 
how the great Captain of our salvation 
and those who stood close about him 
accomplished these ends in their own 
experience; there he will feed his soul, 
elaborate his views of life, and quicken 
his resolve. It is not ours in this dis- 
cussion to suggest a scheme of indi- 
vidual Bible use. All such schemes are 
of value only as they aid one to arrive 
at his own best use of the Book. The 
point is that, both for spiritual elevation 
and for the quickening of appreciation 
and purpose, there must be some well- 
defined place in the daily or weekly pro- 
gram for this sort of utilization of the 
Bible. Where there is no program the 
rule is one of general neglect. 

When it comes to the use of the 
Bible in the home, one views the Book 
as a resource in the religious nature of 
the new generation as well as an aid to 
the mature individual life. If we are to 
hope that the new generation will be 
truly Christian, we must see that religion 
is integral with, and dominant in, the 
home life. And there is no more 
natural or effective way of making a con- 
stant impression in the name of religion, 
so far as regular observances go, than 
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that afforded by some form of family 
worship. The fact that there are chil- 
dren in the home should be a chief 
consideration in the conduct of that 
worship; for their sakes the Scripture 
portions read ought to be brief and — so 
far as may be — concrete, with imagery 
which will make them both intelligible 
and attractive to them. We do not need 
to be reminded that the demands of our 
busy life are crowding family worship 
out, but we ought to be aware that just 
in so far we are losing one of the most 
effective formal means for home nurture 
in religion. Such a service, where there 
are children, should be so conducted 
that they will not need to remain mere 
spectators, but shall become actual par- 
ticipants at an early age. There is 
nothing more beautiful in religious 
expression than a service of devotion so 
conducted. But there is another phase 
of the Bible's use with the family; I 
refer to the use of the Bible with the 
child who is just at the age where the 
story counts for so much. As someone 
has said, the Bible is and should be the 
child's ''first and favorite story-book." 
How great a stimulus to religious feeling 
such a use of the Bible, in the hands of 
intelligent Christian parents, may be- 
come has never been reckoned. The 
child need not be expected to find the 
Bible interesting unless we help him to 
find it so, and just here in the home is the 
place to lay a proper basis for a perma- 
nent and growing interest in the Book 
of Books. 

It is quite impossible within the 
limits of a single paragraph to state 
more than a point of view concerning 
the use of the Bible in our scheme of reli- 
gious education. The ideal modern 



Sunday school is a graded institution, 
in which — as Jesus insisted he should be 
— the child is once more the criterion. 
Materials are chosen on the basis of his 
changing needs, only that being pre- 
sented which will minister to actually 
present and urgent needs. On this 
basis those parts of the Bible are drawn 
upon which have instant meaning and 
which interest and hold the pupil. 
Those parts of the Bible which merely 
supply background and perspective, or 
which require a more mature mind for 
their understanding, are reserved until 
such a time as they, too, make direct 
appeal to need and interest. The graded 
system thus issues, in time, in a complete 
survey and grasp of the Bible itself and 
a vital hold upon it, because each ele- 
ment is supplied at such a time as it can 
be directly assimilated. Factor by fac- 
tor these elements are brought into place, 
and finally into perspective; but the 
most significant thing of all is that they 
have thus become, at the same time, 
part by part, a vital basis of Christian 
activity, for the modern Sunday school 
puts into practice the old pedagogical 
axiom that "we learn to do by doing" 
and has a graded service scheme co- 
ordinate with its scheme of instruction. 
The Bible will always have chief place 
among the materials of religious educa- 
tion, but it is rightly felt by increasing 
numbers in the field of religious educa- 
tion that the Bible alone does not bring 
us sufficiently the continuities of Chris- 
tian history. We need to realize that in 
every age, and most of all in our own 
time, God declares himself to individuals, 
inspires great leaders, plants great mis- 
sions, champions right causes, answers 
prayer. And some review of the history 
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of Christianity, coupled with a study 
of the lives of great leaders — especially 
missionary and social leaders, will help 
to fix the conviction that God is still at 
work in his world, and has not left him- 
self without a witness. Another need 
is that of beholding the same principles 
which are enunciated by Jesus and the 
great biblical teachers at work in an age 
whose moral and social problems differ, 
at least in definition, from those of 
the biblical period. If most Sunday- 
school pupils are ever to get such a 
practical presentation of biblical princi- 
ples as applied to modern situations, 
they must get it in the Sunday school. 

The non-liturgical churches of Amer- 
ica, generally, have, with rather rare 
exceptions, laid no large emphasis upon 
a service of common worship. While we 
cannot exalt the preaching function 
too highly, it does seem entirely prac- 
ticable to develop a more adequate ser- 
vice of common worship, one in which 
we shall not only have more general 
participation, but in which we shall 
also lay greater stress upon the avail- 
ability of the great liturgical portions 
of the Bible for the expression of re- 
ligious emotion and the establishment 
of those feeling-attitudes which are a 
part of the religious life — the attitudes 
of reverence, thankfulness, trust, and 
good will. In some of our higher-class 
hymnals we have a suggestion of what 
may be done in this direction, but we 
have made even less than a good begin- 
ning if we reckon with common usage in 
the churches. 

But, with this word concerning the 
better use of the Bible in a service of 
common worship, we must go on to con- 
sider the availability of the Bible for the 



ministry of the pulpit. If one have 
that understanding of the Bible and its 
relation to the religious life which we 
have indicated, how shall he use the 
Bible for his pulpit ministrations? 
What we are to consider here is not the 
narrower question of homiletical method, 
although that is in part involved, but the 
wider issue of the application of the 
Bible to the religious needs of modern 
life. It is at once evident that the view 
which we have described as that of 
atomistic legalism will prevent the minis- 
ter from grappling with actual modern 
religious need; it will make it almost 
certain that he shall make a supposedly 
biblical system his point of approach, 
and will be engaged in trying to impart 
the system rather than in trying to meet 
the actual need. In so doing he will 
often be talking about that which is quite 
remote from both the interest and the 
needs of his congregation. If, on 
the other hand, he understands that the 
Bible is a product of life, he will feel 
at liberty to seek therein for such ma- 
terials as relate concretely and directly 
to the need which he discerns in the 
lives of his people or in the life of the 
community. 

In such an endeavor the minister will 
find that he is driven beyond the use of 
single texts for much of his material; 
he must analyze a situation, study its 
context in life, master its background, 
discover the conflicting forces at work, 
especially discriminating those which are 
expressive of the work of the Spirit of 
God, and must go on to estimate the 
outcome. Only so will he be able to 
carry over and apply to the needs which 
he faces the moral dynamic of the reli- 
gion of the Bible. It does not help me 
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in my need to know that God was in the 
life of another race and age, unless I 
can thereby discover how I may win his 
presence. And it does not take a pro- 
found student of life to know that no 
mere process of imitation of the saints of 
another age can assure me the knowledge 
of God. There is thus a demand for a 
type of biblical preaching which is not 
merely that sort once so much empha- 
sized as expository, but which is more vi- 
tal because it is historically interpretative 
as well as practical — that sort of preach- 
ing which sees in the Bible concrete reli- 
gious personality at work in the world 
and shows how, having wrought hitherto, 
it still may work. In this use of the 
Bible the minister will proceed, then, 
just as the religious educator does with 
the child, from the point of view of those 
definite needs which exist in his parish 
and the social order of which he is a part. 
He will not import into the Bible what 
he wishes to draw from it — as has so 
often been done by the allegorical or 
the dogmatic method. 

There are, then, two chief respects 
in which the pulpit can make vital use 
of the Bible — the one in showing how 
religion operates in individual experience, 
across the whole gamut of life, with every 
complex and interplay of motive and 
circumstance ; the other in showing how 
religion inevitably, in harmony with its 
very genius, affects the fundamental 
human institutions and seeks the renewal 
of society according to the ideal of the 
Kingdom of God. In the first respect 
one will find in the Bible an answer to 
all the fundamental spiritual needs of 
the individual soul. Does the soul cry 
out for God ? Does it seek forgiveness 
for sin? Does it seek comfort in sor- 



row ? Does it ask for the assurance of 
hope ? Does it search for the wellspring 
of purity ? Does it cry for companion- 
ship ? Does it yearn for moral strength ? 
How great a ministry is that which can 
bring forth from this treasury of spiritual 
yearning and realization the assurance 
that God is not far from any one of us 
in his peculiar needs, and that as others 
have found him we, too, may seek him 
with assurance. On the other hand, as 
a product of life, the Bible reflects social 
ideals and hopes; it makes it clear as 
day that the Christian religion cannot 
stop with the individual, that it must 
seek social redemption — the capture of 
all human institutions, functions, and 
relationships by the spirit of Jesus. It 
clearly shows how, again and again, the 
prophetic challenge of a better social 
order has flamed across the spiritual 
horizon of the religious community. 
And not until the minister brings that 
ideal down out of the clouds and shows 
what it actually means for the plain 
man in the present generation, as 
Jesus did for the beloved community 
in his day, will he whose right it is to 
reign in every relation of life come into 
his kingdom. In other words, it is the 
business of the minister to pre-empt 
opinion for the new social order of which 
Jesus is prophet and founder, and in 
this process he will find his Bible an 
inexhaustible fountain of wisdom and 
inspiration. But the minister will use 
the Bible in each of these great fields of 
ministry with the full understanding 
that it is not a code or a copy-book. It 
affords no Procrustean bed of individual 
religious experience which every person 
must fit, it has no wrought-out social 
program which is, step by step, to be 
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realized in the social order. It is a great 
source-book of principle and illustra- 
tion, but the ways to God are various 
enough to meet all human need, from 
childhood to old age; and, quite 
conceivably, there may be more than 
one social application of the principles of 
brotherhood, opportunity, and service. 
If the minister can so use his Bible in 
his pulpit ministrations as to bring his 
people into the spiritual succession of 
its prophets, apostles, and martyrs, 
thereby leading them to make the 
venture of faith for themselves and 
the venture of service for others, he 
will render the greatest conceivable 
service. 

The minister has no greater resource 
for the kindling of missionary enthusiasm 
than the New Testament vitally under- 
stood. To follow the founders, to 
catch their assurance of faith, to feel the 
thrill of their courage, to understand 
the simplicity of their gospel, to behold 
the reconstitution of life in individuals 
and communities under the gospel's 
spell — out of such an experience will 
come the rebirth of missionary purpose 
in each new generation of Christians. 
If the minister, beginning with this 
great first chapter of Christian history, 
can show that the missionary faith and 
life of today are continuous therewith, 
he will greatly strengthen his appeal for 
new missionary devotion. Above all, 
he ought so to understand the Apostolic 
Age as to be able to show how the Chris- 



tian movement inevitably became a 
social movement, one after another 
claiming and reconstituting the various 
social relationships, or interpenetrating 
them with a new spirit; for to one who so 
understands the genius of Christianity 
the extraordinary ministry of modern 
missions in the fields of education, 
philanthropy, industrial rehabilitation, 
and the establishment of new civiliza- 
tions will occasion no surprise. It is just 
what one would expect from such a suc- 
cession of faith and devotion. 

I have already largely anticipated 
what must be said concerning the use 
of the Bible for the moral integration of 
life through social service and citizen- 
ship. Both from the pulpit and in his 
private use of the Bible the indi- 
vidual Christian will gain the suggestion, 
stimulus, inspiration, and practical prin- 
ciples which must govern him in his 
attempts to serve the actual needs of his 
own times. In a peculiar sense the 
Book will bring him that dynamic which 
the life of a social servant and good 
citizen requires, for it will continually 
present the presence of God in the midst 
of life and his accessibility to his children; 
it will reinforce his conviction of the ulti- 
mate worth of the principle of the Cross 
in human life; it will help him to under- 
stand that those who are at work on the 
program of the Kingdom of God are 
surest in the midst of the task to find 
fellowship with God, who worketh 
hitherto and evermore. 



